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Torpentine Manufacture at the South. 


An able-bodied man will require for his field 
about one hundred acres of pine forest as his 
crop. After the middle of November, boxing 
the trees commences. Thus, with a long, 
narrow axe, a box or chop is made in the tree 
from three to six inches from the ground, or 
just above the swell of the roots, The width 
of the box is governed by the size of the tree, 
but usually from eight to sixteen inches. It 
is not cut far inward, but aims downward and 
lo the line separating the heart of the tree, 
The rim of the box is kept level, and it is de- 
signed to hold from one to two quaits—in 
small trees they do not hold so much. This 
hoxing continues until the middle or end of 
March, or when the sap begins to rise freely, 
and will embrace about four months, as the 
only suitable boxing season of the year ; and 
he is a good hand who can in this period cut 
his own crop for the coming year, though it 
may be done. The average number for a 
man to cut ina day is eighty or ninety—a 
few less in the shorter and more in the longer 
days of that season. Herel may remark that 
we estimate the cutting of boxes at about one 
dollar the acre ; though it may not cost quite 
so much, but nearly so. ‘The most usual 
number of boxes for a hand, as a crop, isa 
thousand ; though they can do well with either 
more or less, An acre averages about one 
hundred boxes ; the larger trees affording room 
for three boxes, the middle size for only two, 
and the smaller (being about nine or ten inches 
in diameter), only one box. 

When the hundred acres are thus boxed, 
the hand has his crop or field in preparation 
for the following ten or fifteen years. The 
boxes being cut, the next work is cornering, 
which is often performed by two strokes of the 
same axe at each corner of the box, taking 
out a light chip ; a perpendicular line of about 
four to six inches is thus started upward from 
each corner. This operation is executed with 
great despatch, as a hand will corner from six 
to eight hundred in a day. With this last 
work the boxes will usually fill with turpen- 
line, issuing as well from the cornering as 
from the face made in cutting the box. ‘The 
next thing to be done is to lay off the ground 
i0 what is called “ patience ;” this is done by 
staking it off in straight parallel lines, of forty 


yards in width, with visible and pretty perma- 
nent stakes ; this is necessary to enable the 
hand to follow his “through,” or row, regu- 
larly, and miss no tree in all his future atten- 
tion tothem. All this being done, and the 
boxes being full, or nearly so (but it is proper 
to remark that the boxes are all never full 
alike, some trees issuing much more and [aster 
than others), the full ones indicate the neces- 
sity of * dipping,” which is done with an iron 
trowel-like instrament called a dipper, having 
a socket to receive a wooden handle of three 
or four feet. The blade is ten or twelve inches 
long, about six inches wide in the middle, 
tapering to an oval point, and flat on both 
sides, with the substance of about one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness in the middle, declining 
to a dull edge at the point and sides. This 
instrument in hand, and two rude pine buckets 
with bale or handle to them, and barrels, with 
one head out, fixed at stated distances in the 
* pattern” or “through,” the man begins his 
dipping by thrusting his dipper in at one cor- 
ner of the box, ranging it down to the bottom, 
and pressing it upward towards the opposite 
corner, all with a quick motion. When nearly 
the whole contents of the box are collected on 
the flat surface of the dipper—which is imme- 
diately carried to the bucket, that being set 
quite up to the tree—the dipper is drawn over 
the near edge of the bucket to cleanse it from 
the adhering turpentine; and to accomplish 
this the more effectually, a strip of hoop-iron 
is fixed in the edge of the bucket to draw the 
dipper on. The first box being thus emptied, 
with quick step the next is reached, and so 
continued until the bucket is nearly full—it 
holding about eight gallons when full; the 
man carries it to the barrel and turns it in, and 
there leaves it to drain, while he is filling the 
other bucket, which is soon to take its place. 
Thus, a hand will fill from four to seven bar- 
rels a day ; some active, quick hands have 
filled as many as ten barrels ina day. This 
is the whole process of dipping. The first 
dipping of newly-cut boxes is the purely “ vir- 
gin dip,” though the whole product of the first 
year of the pine is commonly called “ virgin 
dip.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the first 
dipping is very different, in being thin, oily, 
and transparent, or more so than any that the 
tree will ever again afford; and, perhaps not 
less strange that the product of each succeeding 
year, as long as the tree is cultivated, is differ- 
ent from theirantecedents, Every succeeding 
year the turpentine becomes thicker and more 
deeply coloured, from a light cream towards 
an orange; and yet not differing perceptibly 
in its yield of spirits. It is from the * virgin 
dip” only, that the white, transparent rosin, of 
so much use in the arts, and especially in mak- 


ing the fine white soaps, can be made. When 
the dipping is thus over, the next work is to 
“chip” or scarify the tree immediately over 
the box, and extending across the face between 
perpendicular lines, arising from the corners 
or outer edges of the box. This is done by 
an instrument usually called a “ hacker,” 
sometimes “shave.” Its form is somewhat 
like a “round shave,” narrowing at the cut- 
ting place to the diameter of an inch, witha 
shank, to be fixed securely into a strong, 
heavy handle of about two feet in length, 
while the faces of the trees are low, but the 
handle is made longer as years advance the 
faces higher. With the hacker the man 
stands nearly in front of the box, and makes 
a stroke from the perpendicular line to the 
corner, towards the centre or line from the 
middle of the box, upward, cutting a furrow- 
like gash through bark and sap-wood, and 
about a fourth of an inch deep into the wood. 
This is mostly done with one stroke, when the 
man immediately changes hands or position, 
or makes a like stroke on the opposite side 
towards the centre. In this way he passes 
through his “ patterns” until he gets over his 
whole crop, which he may readily do in six to 
eight days: and, as soon over, he returns to 
where he began, and goes over them again 
and again until his boxes are full. The fill- 
ing is generally done with four to six * chip- 
pings,” or four to six weeks, when dipping 
comes round again, In chipping, each suc- 
ceeding cut is made immediately in the upper 
edge of the last, and should be made in breadth 
as narrow as the hacker can be made to cut 
it—as it is well ascertained that a small scar 
or narrow cut, if deep enough, does as well, 
or better, than a larger or broader one, and 
the economy of the narrow cuts is in saving 
the tree to many years longer culture while 
the wide cut would carry the face out of reach 
prematurely. 

This succession of “chipping” and “ dip- 
ping” continues from April to October, or 
until frost, when the turpentine is done run- 
ning, from a want of sufficient heat. New 
boxes are commonly dipped five or six times 
in that period—older boxes only three and 
four times. The quantity made by a hand is 
quite various, but may be rated as averaging 
one hundred and fifty barrels, Many make two 
hundred, and some even as high as three 
hundred barrels in the year. When the last 
dipping is finished, which is generally in the 
month of November, collecting the “ scrape” 
is the next duty. In all years after the first, 
the trickling of the turpentine down the face 
of the box, from the chipping of the hacker, 
and which face is lengthened upward about 
one foot every year, there adheres to the face 
or smooth surface over the box a considerable 
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portion of the issuing turpentine; it is often 
nearly an inch thick on a considerable portion 
of the face, and is well worth being collected, 
which is done by scraping it off with several 
different instruments, as may be most fancied 
by the operator; often with a small spade, 
which detaches it from the wood to fall into a 
coarse two-legged stool box, open at one end, 
which open end is set against the tree, below 
the face, to catch the “ scrape” as it falls from 
the face of the tree and the instrument. When 
the box is thus filled it is carried to an open 
headed barrel near to hand, and emptied, and 
so continued until the barrel is full. The 
*‘ scrape” is packed into the barrel either by 
trampling or pounding, until it is made to hold 
all it can. 

This article has usually been sold by the 
barrel, at about half the price of the * dip,” 
or liquid ; but of late, the more correct rule of 
selling by weight is becoming generally estab- 
lished. Its yield of spirits is nearly as half of 
the “dip” per barrel; and, for making the 
common or inferior rosin, it is generally pre- 
ferred by the distillers. The ‘ scrape” is 
thus collected with much despatch, and is 
finished generally in the month of December 
or January. After the boxes are five or six 
years old, they yield about as many barrels 
of “ scrape” as of * dip,” and as they get still 
older the ** scrape” increases. But it is more 
than probable that at half the price of the 
“dip,” the scrape” is the most profitable to 
the maker, 

This description embraces the whole opera- 
tion of the culture or making of turpentine, 
save the preparation of the barrels. The tim- 
ber of which they are made is usually got out 
by the same hands who make the turpentine, 
and commonly taken from the same land as 
the wood or the boxes. The staves are cut 
thirty-two inches in length, and three-fourths 
of an inch in thickness ; the heads about sev- 
enteen inches in diameter, so that the barrel 
may contain thirty-two gallons, 

From the time the getting off the * scrape” 
is finished, until the season of chipping comes 
round, which is generally from the first to the 
tenth of April, the hand is engaged in getting 
the barrel timber, which ought to be well sea- 
soned when made up for “dip” barrels ; and 
it will save time and a loss of turpentine, to 
separate the heart and s&p staves as they are 
being cut, so that the former may be made 
into “dip,” and the latter into * scrape” bar- 
rels; the heart staves retaining and holding 
the liquid, while it will soak through the sap 
staves. The cost of these barrels is estimated 
always at from twenty to thirty cents each. 
Thus it may be seen that, like the engage- 
ment of a farm hand, in always finding some- 
thing needful to be done in every day of the 
year, and something that should not be ne- 
glected ; so with the turpentine hand, the whole 
year has its various demands upon him in their 
proper season, so that there is no time to spare 
from his turpentine crop. 

The profits of turpentine labour, like that 
bestowed on the other products, depend on 
price, and price is regulated by supply and 
demand. Compared to other labour, this has, 
for the last ten years, been deemed the most 
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profitable of all. It is indeed difficult to put 
a proper value on turpentine land, properly 
and conveniently located. Applied to the pro- 
duction of turpentine, as here described, the 
annual value of the acre is from four to six dol- 
lars gross in its product, and three dollars per 
barrel, which is an interest on sixty to a hun- 
dred dollars ; and when the trees are exhausted 
of their turpentine, the acre is very nearly of 
equal value in its after product of tar—the 
culture of turpentine being preparatory to the 
largest yield of tar from a given quantity of 
acres.—De Bow’s Review. 





For“ The Friend.” 


Letter to a Daughter. 


The friend who forwarded to us the follow- 
ing extract from a letier says, “ lt was written 
by our late beloved Friend W. K., in the free- 
dom of affection and religious concern for his 
daughter’s improvement in best things. Al- 
though it has not the charm of an imaginative 
dress of words, it places in favourable contrast 
the moral and religious with the merely intel- 
lectual improvement of the young. Let those 
young persons now in the course of education, 
and especially those who are willing to ac- 
knowledge that their minds have been tendered 
by the sofiening visitations of Divine love, 
consider this letter as addressed to them indi- 
vidually, by one who is truly their soul’s 
friend, and they will doubtless find it tend to 
strengthen their resolutions to do well.” 


Fifth month 17th, 1835. 
Dear Daughter,— 


Although | have written but little to thee 
since thou hast been at West-town, yet I have 
not forgotten thee, and feel very solicitous for 
thy present and everlasting welfare ; perhaps 
my full confidence in those who have the care 
of the Institution has in some degree released 
me from much anxiety. The acquisition of 
literature was but a secondary [consideration] 
to me in placing thee at West-town; for al- 
though | appreciate school learning, and those 
who partake of a large share, generally speak- 
ing, might be more useful, and consequently 
their responsibility is more, and their gratitude 
to the great Giver should be proportionate, 
but alas! how often are talents and acquire- 
ments prostituted ; for it was a true observa- 
tion of a man of eminence, that “ with the 
talents of an angel a man may be a fool :” 
and no wonder, for if the fountain from which 
the actions flow is impure, capacity, or ability, 
or knowledge, puffeth up, and the possessor of 
talents is better qualified to be injurious to so- 
ciety, and to do more mischief than one pos- 
sessed of small capacity and little acquirements. 
Man is certainly proportionately accountable 
for the much, or for the little, with which he is 
entrusted, and where the will has come under 
the humbling power of the cross of Christ, 
what avails wealth or superior endowments? 
Nothing to the posssessor in the sight of the 
great Giver! ‘Then, my dear, thou may per- 
ceive why I make literature a secondary con- 
sideration ; for my primary object for my 
childrén is, that their hearts and affections 
may be moulded and changed by the powerful 
influence of Divine love, enabling them cheer- 


their eyes ! 
myself. Such is the inheritance I pray for 
my children. 






































fully to take up their daily cross, and follow 
on in the narrow way, surmounting every 
difficulty, and pressing through every trial in 
fulfilling their respective duties ; first to God, 
to whom they owe everything that is worth 
having ; and secondly, to their fellow creature, 
man ; that their actions may always be regu. 
lated by religious principle. 
the fear and love of God so as to be approved 
by him, and enabled to persevere to the end— 
thus filling up their several allotments of duty 
through life, however tried or varied their situ. 
ations may be, all may work together for 
good ; so that although in this world they may 
have trouble, yet in the end they may be of 
the number of those who have “‘ come out of 
great tribulation and washed white their robes 
in the blood of the Lamb ;” and be favoured 
with one of the mansions prepared for the 
righteous ; “ where they shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun 
light upon them, nor any heat; for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them and lead them unto living fountains of 
water, and God shall wipe away all tears from 


Thus walking in 


!” Such is the portion | crave for 


It is not the wealth of this 
world—it is not ease or sensual pleasure—it 
is not great talents or vast acquirements—it is 
not the honour or esteem of men,—but the 
honour which is of God only. How do all 
transitory things dwindle into insignificance 
to the immortal soul when on the verge of 
eternity! Oh then, what would it not part 
with for an interest in Christ the Saviour. 
Had it the whole world, the riches and all the 
honours thereof, would it not be willing to ex- 
change them for peace with God—for an in- 
heritance in his kingdom—the crown of glory 
—the crown of righteousness—the inheritance 
incorruptible that fadeth not away? Yes, 
verily! ‘Then how silly for us who can grasp 
only a handful of the dust of the earth, and 
are not sure of retaining it a single day. Oh, 
what infatuation would it be to choose that for 
our portion, and feel indifferent about the 
crown of life !--yea, bartering it away for 
mutable things; making the world and the 
things of it, our primary concern, as if our 
whole interest was in them, and we could 
retain them forever. 

We have rejoiced in hearing of thy good 
conduct, through some of our friends. How 
consoling to declining age, to believe that the 
children are endeavouring to do well! Even 
the beloved apostle John, considered it among 
his greatest joys. “I have no greater joy 
than to see my children walking in the Truth,” 
was his declaration. Therefore, dear child, 
persevere on to know the Lord, and choose 
him for thy portion. Give up thy heart to 
him without reserve, for he is the best care- 
taker,—better than father or mother, sister or 
brother. Oh! that thou mayest be favoured 
with strength to walk in his light, that so thou 
mayest indeed be one of the children of the 
light, being engrafied into Christ the living 
vine, and become fully persuaded that nothing 
can separate thee from his love; for in his 
presence is fulness of joy, and at his right hand 
rivers of pleasure, and that forevermore. 
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favourite method adopted by the wild bush- 
men for approaching the ostrich and other va- 
rieties of game, is to clothe himself in the skin 
of one of these birds, in which, taking care of 
the wind, he stalks about the plain, cunningly 
imitating the gait and motions of the ostrich 
until within range, when, with a well-directed 
poisoned arrow from his tiny bow, he can 
generally seal the fate of any of the ordinary 
varieties of game. Those insignificant-look- 
ing arrows are about two feet six inches in 
length ; they consist of a slender reed, with a 
sharp bone head, thoroughly poisoned with a 
composition, of which the principal ingredients 
are obtained sometimes from a succulent herb, 
having thick leaves, yielding a poisonous 
milky juice, and sometimes from the jaws of 
snakes. The bow rarely exceeds three feet in 
length ; its strings of twisted sinews. When 
a bushman finds an ostrich’s nest he ensconces 
himself in it, and there awaits the return of 
the old birds, by which means he generally 
secures the pair. It is by means of these little 
arrows that the majority of the fine plumes 
are obtained worn on the heads of the fashion- 
able women throughout the civilized world.— 
A Hunter’s Life in South Africa, 


——— 


Geology of Pennsylvania.—The researches 
of the State Geological Society, last summer, 
in the southern anthracite basin, have resulted 
in a large increase to the positive knowledge 
before possessed of the distribution and range 
of the veins of coal. Nearly all the smaller 
basins into which the general coal-field is di- 
vided, have been traced and connected; and 
their centres, or the lines of separation of the 
the northern and southern dips, are accurately 
determined by measurements. T'wo extensive 
sels of surveys have been carried through the 
valley, and preparations are in progress for a 
topographical map, which shall exhibit the 
leading features and values of the coal-lands. 
Professor Rogers expresses an opinion, that 
large amounts of money have been wasted by 
the present mode of sinking slopes down the 
inclination of the coal veins, on the sides of 
the basins. Perpendicular shafts in the basins 
are recommended as far preferable as well as 
less expensive. Professor Rogers’s work, the 
result of his survey of this State, when pub- 


lished, will be found interesting and valuable. 
—Ledger. 





Pauperism.—The society for improving the 
condition of the poor in New York, have made 
& report of their operations the past year. 
According to the county official returns, the 
number of paupers chargeable to the State 
during the past year, was 104,339; and dur- 
Ing the same period, the alien emigrants in 


» the State, chargeable to the Emigration De. 


partment, were officially reported to be 50,000, 
making the whole number relieved 154,339. 
Of the State paupers, but 45,116 were natives, 
While 59,283 were foreigners, to which add 
the before-mentioned 50,000 recent emigrants, 
and the result shows that 118,283 foreigners, 
Or more than 70 per cent. of the whole num- 
er relieved or supported, were fram foreign 
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the appeals of charity, producing such coldness 
and hardness of heart, as to make it no marvel 
that our dear and compassionate Lord should 
have declared, that “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God ;” and 
how irreconcilable is the possession and reten- 
tion of great worldly riches, with the profes- 
sion of being the followers and stewards of 
Him who hath given us all things, and even 
yielded up his precious life to secure to us the 
blessed inheritance of eternal life. 





countries, and 45,116, or less than 30 per 
cent., were natives. The report says that 
“during the year just closed, although the 
causes of pauperism have not abated in acti- 
vity, the number requiring aid has not only 
fallen far below the ratio of the increase of 
population, but was numerically less by three 
hundred and twenty-five families, containing 
twelve hundred and sixty persons, than in 
1850.”—New York Paper. 





Education in the United States.—From sta- 


tistics published in the American Almanac, ointeamaane 
we learn that there are in the United States . 
two hundred and seventeen colleges and pro- ITEMS. 


fessional schools. Of this number, 120 are 
colleges proper, 43 theological, 17 law, and 
37 medical schools. Out of the aggregate, 
Pennsylvania has 21, consisting of 8 colleges, 
7 theological, 2 law, and 4 medical schools. 
The number of volumes contained in the libra- 
ries of the colleges, exclusive of those of the 
professional schools, is, as far as estimated 
from imperfect returns, 871,800. Of the col- 
leges enumerated, 13 are marked as being 
under the direction of the Baptists, 8 under 
control of the Episcopalians, 13 belong to the 
Methodists, and 11 to the Roman Catholics. 
As regards the remainder, the prevailing reli- 
gious influence of those in the New England 
States is said to be Congregationalism, and 


that of most of the others, Presbyterianism.— 
Ledger. 


SLAVE TRADE, 


There is a class of men who appear deter- 
mined to prosecute the slave trade, as long as 
they can evade the armed cruisers on the Af- 
rican coast. To avoid the examination of 
vessels designed for the trade, and the neces- 
sity of obtaining papers and clearances from 
American ports, they have commenced, it 
would seem from the following paragraph, to 
prepare and carry out the frames of vessels, 
to be put together in the streams out of the 
probability of detection. 


“ The Slave Trade on the Coast of Africa, 
— aA letter received from on board her Majes- 
ty’s brig Spy, dated Sierra Leone, Nov’r 6, 
1851, says: ‘The slave trade is very far 
from being extinct; they now appear to be 
sending over from Rio the frames of slave 
Weights and Meusures.—The following | Vessels, to be put together in the rivers, by 
table of the number of pounds of various arti-| Which plan their escape is greatly facilitated. 
cles to a bushel may be of interest to some of Whilst off this place, on the 3d of this month, 
our farming friends: we received intelligence that two large canoes, 
or wheat, sixty pounds. which were then in sight, contained slaves. It 
Of shelled corn, forty-six pounds. being calm, our whale-boat, with five men and 
Of corn, on the cob, seventy pounds. two officers (Messrs. Barstow and Mitchell). 
Of oats, thirty-five pounds. were started in pursuit, and, afier a most ani- 
Of barley, forty-eight pounds. mated and exciting chase, we captured them 
Of potatoes, sixty pounds. both, containing filty-six slaves, and manned 
Of beans, sixty pounds. with nineteen Mandigo men. I, and two men 
Of bran, twenty pounds. well armed, took possession of the first, and 
Of clover-seed, sixty pounds. found about forty slaves in her, and ten men ; 
Of timothy seed, forty-five pounds. the other officer and three men pursued and 
Of flax-seed, fifty-six pounds. captured the other, and found sixteen slaves 
Of hemp-seed, forty-four pounds. and nine men in her. Had the fellows in my 
Of buckwheat, forty-two pounds. boat possessed the slightest pluck, they could 
Of blue-grass seed, fourteen pounds, certainly have thrown us overboard, and got 
Of caster beans forty-six pounds. away clear; but I made them pull their own 
; boat up to the Spy, and soon afterwards the 
other boat came to us with her prize, in all 
fifiy-six slaves,’ ” 


Oo 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
STEWARDSHIP. 


‘“‘ Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they do good, that they be rich in good} We have the account of a destructive earth- 
works, ready to distribute, willing to commu-| quake in European ‘Turkey which occurred 
nicate, laying up in store a good foundation] last autumn. A sudden convulsion of the part 
against the time ta come, that they may lay|of the earth on which we reside, must be a 
hold on eternal life; for, saith the preacher, | most fearful event to those who escape with 
“He that laveth silver, shall not be satisfied| their lives. The suffering to those who were 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with | tumbled in a mass of ruins, where they were 
increase, There is a sore evil which I have|not immediately crushed to death, but would 
seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for| pine away with starvation, and bruises and 
the owners thereof to-their hurt ;” and it is} mangled limbs, must be dreadful while con- 
very remarkably the case, that the increase of} sciousness lasted. It is one of the means 
riches does tend to close up the mind against | which the Dread of Nations permits or ordains 


EARTHQUAKE. 
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in the administration of his government, to 
effect his purposes, and which show his om- 
nipotence, and the frail tenure by which human 
life is held. 


“ Earthquake in European Turkey.—A 
shock of an earthquake was felt on the 12th 
of October, at Berat, in European Turkey. It 
threw down part of the fortress, and 400 sol- 
diers perished in the ruins. About 800 houses, 
a Greek church and two mosques were greatly 
injured. Eight hundred persons were miss- 
ing ; but many of them were supposed to have 
taken to flight. The upper part of a moun- 
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And when their rest is done, 

Doth guide them through the sky, 

And feed them when they cry, 
He made thee, little one. 


hundred and seventeen persons condemned to 
work in chains as long as they live; twenty 
persons cruelly flogged with rods, besides 1748 
other persons mulcted in heavy penalties, re- 
duced to slavery, and compelled to buy them- 
selves back, or be deprived of their wives and 
families. Persons of rank have been degraded, 
and sent as forced labourers to carry stone for 
twelve months together to build houses; and 
in an endless variety of other ways have the 
maddened passions of one wicked woman been 
permitted now for years past to plunge a large, 


populous, and beautiful country, into misery 
and ruin.” 


—— 


For ** The Friend,” 
EXULTATION. 


The unregenerate mind is very prone to 
exult over others, when any signal advantage 
is gained in argument ; or when from a favour. 
able turn of circumstances, we may imagine 
that the correctness of our judgment is con. 


tain near the town became detached, and was 
cast a considerable distance; a crater then 
opened in the centre, and vomited black smoke 
and blocks of stone; this was followed by a 
sulphureous lava in a boiling state, which 
subsequently turned to powder. Feetid exha- 
lations arose, which corrupted the air. The 
villages near Berat also suffered greatly from 
the earthquake. At Salonica, on the 30th 
and 31st October, shocks were felt. They 
came from the north to the south, and lasted 
several seconds. The sky was covered at the 
time. ‘The first shocks were slight, the latter 
stronger, but it is not stated that they did any 







a 
Selected. 
MUTABILITY. 


What ground alas, has any man 
To set his heart on things below, 
Which, when they seem most like to stand, 
Fly like the arrow from the bow! 
Who's now atop, ere long shall feel 
The circling motion of the wheel ! 
Tuomas E,twoop. 
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Selected. 
THE MESSIAH. 


At His birth, a star 


firmed in the view of some of our friends, 
after it may have been opposed, or called in 
question. 

But this creaturely exultation, should have 
no place in the Christian’s breast, and may in 
many instances perhaps, test the degree of 
advancement in holiness of life, and purity of 
conduct, A disposition to glory over others, 
because of their weak, human frailty, however 
considerably we may have progressed in a 
holy life, according to our own belief, conclu. 
sively shows to our discerning friends, that 
the world, and the spirit of it, still impercepti. 
bly fetters us in earthly-mindedness ; and that 















we still breathe in that atmosphere, where 
bitter envying and strife flourish and predo. 
minate; and have need seriously to ponder 
this important admonition: “If ye have bitter 
envying and strife in your hearts, glory not; 
and lie not against the truth.” (James iii 
14.) 










Unseen before in heaven, proclaims Him come, 
And guides the Eastern sages, who inquire 
His place, to offer incense, myrrh, and gold. 
His place of birth, a solemn angel tells 

To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night: 
They gladly thither haste, and by a choir 

Of squadroned angels, hear His carol sung ; 

A Virgin is His Mother, but His Sire, 

The Power of the Most High. 


damage.” 









PERSECUTION. 


Persecution for religions opinions has been 
little heard of in latter years, especially among 
Pagans or Mahomedans. The following has 





been brought to us with the recent news of the 
disposition in professed Christian monarchies, 
to punish with death, imprisonment or banish- 
ment, their brethren of like professions with 
themselves, who wish to enjoy a form of civil 
government conformable to their own views, 
and securing to them their natural and inalien- 
able right to life, liberty and happiness. Be- 
fore the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, through 
an assimilation with his heavenly nature and 
Spirit, it is probable he will appear among 
them as with a rod of iron, and dash some of 
them in pieces as a potter’s vessel. Let those 
who know their Lord’s will, show their alle- 
giance to him by the fruits of his Spirit, which 
are righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, the weapons of whose warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds, casting down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ. These will be bound to fulfil his 
new commandment, to “ love one another,” 
as he has loved them, and to promote the 
spread of his kingdom by spiritual weapons, 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of the earth. 


“t Religious Persecution in Madagascar.— 
The Queen of Madagascar is bent upon exter- 
minating Christianity in her dominions, and 
has long mercilessly persecuted those who 
prefer the ‘new religion.’ In the last out- 
burst of this protracted persecution, four per- 
sons were burnt alive; fourteen precipitated 
from a high rock and crushed to death; a 
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Selected. 
“Poetry for Children.” 


THE DOVE. 


There was a lonely ark 
‘That sail’d o’er waters dark ; 
And wide around, 

Not one tall tree was seen, 
No flower, nor leaf of green, 
All,—all were drown’d. 


Then a soft wing was spread, 
And o’er the billows dread, 
A meek dove flew; 
But on that shoreless tide 
No living thing she spied, 
To cheer her view. 


There was no chirping sound 
O’er that wide watery bound 
To soothe her woe ; 

But the cold surges spread 
Their covering o’er the dead, 
That slept below. 


So to the ark she fled, 

With weary, drooping head, 
To seek for rest; 

Christ is thy ark, my love, 

Thou art the timid dove, — 
Fly to his breast. 


“WHO MADE ME?” 


He, who spread out the sky, 
That broad, blue canopy ; 

Who made the glorious sun, 
The moon to shine by night, 
The stars with eye so bright, 

He made thee, litile one, 


He, who with care doth keep 
The young birds while they sleep; 


The Christian’s exultation is of a far purer 
character : it will not admit of anything which 
has a tendency to exalt the creature. If 
through the instrumentality of the righteous, 
any may be preserved from error, or the op- 
ponents of the Truth overthrown, there is no 
room for vain boasting ; but a humble thank 
fulness is felt to arise towards that adorable 
and condescending Power, which can alone 
enable us to perform anything which is 
good ; and which will lead all to consider the 
fallibility of their Friends in connection with 
their own frailties, A contemplation of his 
own short comings, convinces the Christian, 
that he has nothing to glory in but the cross 
of Christ, which in the fulness of its operation, 
will cast out all creaturely exultations and 
gloryings. 

As Friends are concerned faithfully to stand 
in their allotments for the support of their 
principles, excellent order, and their charac: 





disposition ingenuously to meet each other on 
every ground of difference, if happily they 
might be the means of enlightening and assist- 
ing those in religious fellowship with them; 


which may attend their labours. 


opening the eye which is closed to danger 
stirring up the indifferent to greater diligence 
or by pointing out fatal errors to the unwary 
it behoves them in deep humility to acknow 
ledge the efficacy of that wisdom which 
from above ; and to consider that it is throug 
a reduction of self, and an abasement of th 
fallen propensities, that we are made strong ! 
the healing virtue of our blessed Lord and S+ 





no room will be left to glory in any success) 
If through 
faithfulness, any are instrumental, either in) 


teristic moderation and forbearance, with a | 
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THE FRIEND. 


viour Jesus Christ ; whose example when per-|a conformity with the traits of characters they 
sonally on earth, was not that of creaturely|delineate. Do they not discover that those 
exultation, or glorying over the persecuting| tales of dissipation, depravity and unchastity, 
and sinful ; but that of true lowliness of spirit, | are eagerly sought alter, and must feed the 
extending even to a willingness to die the death baser passions and appetites of the youth, espe- 


of the cross, that they might find a place for 
repentance. and live—clearly showing that 
his “ kingdom is not of this world.” 

The spirit which would glory in the per- 
formance of good offices, met a pungent rebuke 
in the instance of Simon, when he saw the 
miracles performed by the apostles, and offer- 
ed them money if they would confer the same 
power on him,—in this language: “ Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter: for 
thy heart is not right in the sight of God. 
Repent therefore of this thy wickedness ; and 
pray God if perhaps the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee: for I perceive that thou 
art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity.” (Acts viii, 21—23.) 

The exultation of the carnal mind which 
“is enmity against God,” is characterized by 
a satisfaction, or even gratification in the per- 
plexities or sufferings of those who may have 
vehemently opposed us ; while the spirit which 
has been purified by the blessed cross, can 
only rejoice, when those who once afflicted us 
by their transactions and oppositions, are re- 
lieved from their errors by conviction and 
amendment of life; and can again sweetly har- 
monize with us, as under the paternal roof. 
This spirit can alone exult in the beneficent 
language, at the return of the poor prodigal : 
* For this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found.” (Luke 
xv. 32.) 

State of New York. 


——_- 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
Corrupting Amusements, 


One of the late papers says, that “ accord- 
ing to religious statistics, it is asserted that 
church-goers have declined 30 per cent. in 
New York, during the last thirty years, while 
theatres have increased 50 per cent.” And 
no marvel. While so much of the reading 


cially where they are under no restraint, but 
frequent theatres and other haunts of degraded 
men and women. Religious people of all de- 
nominations have need to reflect upon the in- 
creasing dissoluteness of the day.in which we 
live, and refuse to give their countenance to 
these worse than “vain amusements.” How 
is it possible that Christians can be indifferent 
to the corrupting influence of these exhibitions, 
while they profess to acknowledge the Divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and of course 
if true to their profession, the purity and holi- 
ness required by the commands of Christ re- 
corded in them. How can they deny them- 
selves, take up their cross daily and follow 
Christ in the regeneration of their souls, if 
they give their strength to the synagogues of 
Satan, either by frequenting theatres, operas, 
and dances, or indulging their children in 
doing so. Unless religious professors take a 
stand against these things, a sea of corruption 
must overflow the country. And where it is 
known that they do protest against them on 
principle, and by entirely refraining from ex- 
cusing or going to these places, it will have 
the effect of holding up a standard of righte- 
ousness, the banner which the servants of 
Christ are to display because of the Truth, 
and the young people will be influenced by the 
precepts and practice of their parents and re- 
ligious friends, 

We hope that all the members of onr Society 
do show such regard for their religious pro- 
fession, and their own preservation from the 
broad way that leads to destruction, as wholly 
to shun these sinks of iniquity, and to seek 
their happiness in the improvement of the 
mind, in performing their duties, and in reli- 
gious association with their Friends, both pri- 
vately and in their meetings for Divine wor- 
ship. Should they reach advanced life, it will 
be a source of peaceful retrospection, that they 
chose the Lord for their portion, and through 


matter of newspapers consists in puffing off| watchfulness and obedience to His will made 


the “amusements,” and the qualities of play- 
actors, danseuses, singers, and slight-of-hand 
men, many of their readers become captivated 
and drawn to those workshops of Satan, where 
the passions must ofien be greatly excited, and 
their principles poisoned. If we needed any 
evidence of the loose character of these teach- 
ers, and their seminaries of vice, we have it 
displayed in various testimonies latterly pub- 
lishing in that city and in ourown. Where 
such scenes are being placed before all classes 
of readers, what wiil be their tendency upon 
the public morals? Is there no danger that a 
chaste and delicate sensibility in relation to 
the approach of temptation to indulge in 
licentiousness, will gradually steal over the 


known in the heart, were kept from the defile- 
ments of a vain and wicked world. This is 
our state of probation ; it will be short to the 
longest liver. There is no time to waste or to 
spare. All will be needed to answer the de- 
sign of our creation, God’s grace is sufficient 
for us; and if we obey it will bring salva- 
tion; enable us to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, and to look 





with holy hope for the glorious appearance of 


the great God and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when the end comes to us. 





“‘ Watch against the expectation of hearing 
thy own praise; and when thou art commend- 


minds of young and old, and the standard of/ed, let not thy thoughts dwell on it with de- 


morality, which the holy religion of the Lord 
Jesus inculcates, become lost sight of? ‘The 
editors of newspapers exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in a community. ‘The pictures which 
they present to their readers, are calculated 
gradually to mould the minds of many into 


light ; but let it be to thee as nothing. When 
friends, out of love, over-value thee, it con- 
cerns thee not to over-value thyself ; nor take 
more than thy due, though they give it. 
Watch against all secret pleasure in the less- 
ening of another, for advancing thyself.” 
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For ** The Friend.” 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 


the Instruction of Poor Children. 


At a meeting of the Association, held First 


month 5th, 1852, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz. : 


Clerk.—Edward Richie. 
Treasurer.—Richard Richardson. 
Managers.—John M. Whitall, Joel Cad. 


bury, Elihu Roberts, Josiah H. Newbold, 
Israel H. Johnson, Thomas Lippincott, Rich- 
ard Richardson, Mark Balderston, James Kite, 
Charles J. Allen, William H. Burr, Samuel 
Walton. 


Annual Report. 


To The Philadelphia Association of Friends 


for the Instruction of Poor Children, 


The Managers report : 


That during the year just closed, the Schools 


under our charge have received the usual su- 
pervision from the different committees of the 
Board ; and it has been gratifying to them to 
see the steady improvement of the children, 
and to notice their docility and general good 
behaviour. 
teachers have been very satisfactory. 


The care and attention of the 


A considerable number of the pupils in the 
infant department are good readers and spell- 


ers, and the writing of some of them is very 


creditable. 
Many of the smaller children appear inter- 


ested in acquiring knowledge, and are preity 


regular in their attendance at school, which 
has been about as large as usual. In Tenth 
month last, twelve of the larger girls had so 
far advanced in their studies, that it was 
deemed advisable to transfer them to the 
higher school, up stairs. 

The Girls’ school has been more largely 
attended this, than any previous year, and the 
Managers have been much interested with the 
general good behaviour, cleanly appearance, 
and intelligence of the scholars. 

The proficiency of many of them in spell- 
ing, reading, and writing, is highly gratifying, 
and their acquirements in the study of Geo- 
graphy, Definitions, and the Tables, are satis- 
factory. 

Attention has been regularly given to in- 
structing the girls in sewing; materials for 
which have been generally furnished gratuit- 
ously by friends of the institution. And, al- 
though we can say but little as to our efforts 
for the benefit of our interesting charge, yet 
we believe, that to them, the opportunity for 
improvement which our schools offer, will not 
be lost. 

The average number at the Girls’ school 
the past year has been 541; admissions 67, 
of whieh 20 were re-admissions. 

In the Infant school the average attendance 
has been 70}; admissions 57, and re-admit- 
ted 8. ' 

Twelve dollars and sixty-two cents have 
been expended for procuring fifteen pairs of 
shoes for the most destitute of the children, and 
the Managers believe that the bounty was well 
bestowed. 
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Our income having been considerably re- 
duced the past year, the friends of the Asso- 
ciation are requested to consider our need, and 
aid us in maintaining our schools, as their 
discontinuance would be a serious loss to the 
coloured population. 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 
Board of Managers, 


Joun M, Wurratt, Clerk. 
Philad., Twefth mo. 25th, 1851. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 
(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 133.) 


As William Jackson continued faithful to 
the inward manifestations of the Lord’s direct- 
ing, illuminating grace, he grew in the know- 
ledge of the Truth to the stature of a young 
man in Christ Jesus. A gift in the ministry 
of the Gospel of life and salvation was com- 
mitted to him, and his public exercises being 
weighty and savoury, were acceptable to his 
friends. It was about the year 1775, that he 
first appeared as a minister. In that same 
year he accompanied that father in the Truth, 
John Churchman, in his last journey in reli- 
gious service. Of the incidents of this visit, 
William preserved a brief account, which has 
been inserted in John Churchman’s life. 

‘‘ Our first day’s ride was to George Ford’s, 
near Back Creek; the next morning being 
damp and foggy, was very trying to his [J. 
C.’s] weak constitution, yet we rode forty-five 
miles that day to Hannah Turner’s, in Queen 
Ann’s county. [This long fatiguing ride] was 
thought to be a means of bringing on him a dis- 
order which proved painful and afflicting, and 
increased till near his end. Being advanced in 
age, his bodily infirmities appeared great, but 
the fervency of his mind for the promotion of 
Truth and righteousness, and his care as a 
father in Israel, were truly as prevalent as 
ever. On the 24th of the month he went to 
the preparative meeting at Tuckahoe, wherein 
he was concerned to exhort some to faithful- 
ness in times of temptation and trial, that they 
might experience an overcoming, and be en- 
abled to strengthen their brethren. Next day 
we attended Third-Haven Monthly Meeting, 
in which he was qualified to speak instructive- 
ly to the members thereof, particularly to such 
who were encumbered with much care about 
the things of this life ; things, which although 
lawful in themselves, yet when suffered to en- 
gross the minds and affections of people, ob- 
struct a progress in religion, On the 26th, a 
meeting at Choptank was a time of heavy 
exercise, on account of a lifeless, lukewarm, 
indifferent situation of mind, which seemed to 
attend divers there assembled. The next day 
we attended a burial at Third-Haven, on which 
occasion a meeting was held, and he laboured 
honestly to arouse those who lived in the ne- 
glect of making timely preparation for their 
awful and solemn change. On the 28th, we 
were at Tuckahoe meeting, and on Second- 
day, at the Bay-side, where were but few of 
our Society ; but several others attended who 
behaved soberly, and some of the younger sort 
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were reached, and tendered by Truth’s testi- 
mony, to whom he was led instructively to 
show, that they need not give their money for 
that which is not bread, nor their labour for 
that which satisfieth not, and opened to them 
the way of life and salvation which is attained 
through the Spirit, or free gift of grace that is 
come upon all men for justification, so that if 
they attended to the dictates thereof, in their 
own hearts, it. was sufficient to instruct them 
in the way of godliness; but when people go 
from, and neglect this inward teacher, seeking 
to, or depending on learned men, they err.” 

It is always animating to find valiant stand- 
ard-bearers in the Lamb’s army, (the militant 
church,) continue active, strong and faithful 
to the end of their earthly course. John 
Churchman was remarkably so, and some 
others have been to the latest period of much 
more extended lives than his. We have 
already given an account of Mary Griffin, but 
shall here insert a memorandum concerning 
her made by a ministering Friend whilst on a 
religious visit. 

“Tenth month 23d, 1810. Attended the 
Select Preparative Meeting of Oswego, and 
went to see our aged Friend, Mary Griffin, 
who was in her hundredth year. What was 
remarkable, although her natural faculties 
seemed almost exhausted, yet her spiritual 
ones were fresh and green as ever. Ina little 
sitting we had with her, she preached a short, 
but lively testimony, to my admiration and 
comfort. She appeared to be entirely bound 
up in one bundle of love ; and I verily thought 
she came the nearest to one that had so over- 
come as to be made a pillar in the church that 
should go no more out, that I had ever seen. 
I have been acquainted with her these fifty 
years, and always knew her to be an inoffen- 
sive woman, and an able minister of the Gos- 
pel; to propagate which, she has sometimes 
travelled abroad to the general satisfaction of 
Friends; always returning in due season, 
bringing her sheaves in her bosom.” 

William Jackson adds: “ Next day we had 
a religious opportunity in the family of John 
Bartlett, and on Fourth-day went to ‘Tuckahoe 
meeting again, where he had to speak of the 
sufficiency of the grace of God, and the incon- 
sistency of people living in a profession thereof 
without being found in the faith, or fully be- 
lieving in this principle as sufficient for salva- 
tion.” 

Those who depend on the labours of learned 
men for their knowledge of the Truth, will 
find their faith a very variable one. We 
know that some who have not understood the 
ground on which Robert Barclay and our 
early Friends stood, have not scrupled to de- 
clare, that if they could have read the labours 
of commentators for the last two centuries, 
they would have changed their opinions. Such 
an assertion only goes to show that he who 
makes it, has not come to such a settlement in 
the Truth as to have the witness in himself. 
When Augustine was made really acquainted 
with the work of regeneration, he could say, 
“| sought thee my God!—in the heavens,— 
in the earth,—and in the creatures,—but there 
| found thee not. But I no sooner sought thee 
in my own heart than [ found thee.” Such is 


the testimony of the spiritual in all ages. 
The Lord Jesus Christ, who once took upon 
him the form of a man, and died on Mount 
Calvary, offering up himself a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world,—has 
in all times been with his church and people, 
as a light, as a teacher, as a purifier from evil, 
manifested within them. With him for our 
sufficiency,—with him for our defence,—with 
him for our guide and instructor, though 
thankful for all the outward aid he may furnish 
us in the heavenly journey, we shall not trust 
or depend upon man. Our sufficiency is in 
the Lord alone. Let the Catholics depend 

upon the absolution of men, and the merits of 
the saints, for pardon. According to the 
poetical fancies so prevalent in their religion, 
they imagine the ransomed ones, as cognizant 
of all events taking place on the earth, and as 
watching over and occupying themselves with 
our mistakes and repentings,—and ready to 
hear and to plead for pardon to the throne of 
grace for all who call upon them in their ex- 
tremities, With such a belief, praying to the 
saints is the natural consequence, especially 

when in addition to this, they also believe, 
that those who by a remarkably circumspect 
life have got to heaven, have a store of super- 
abundant merit above that which was neces- 
sary to procure their own salvation, which 
they can spare to help make up the deficien- 

cies of their worshippers. Let Protestants 

depend upon their clergy, and upon outward 

form and outward profession. It is enough 

for us to know that we have an ever-present 

Redeemer who hears the cry of those who 
truly seek him, and will help their infirmities, 

His holy eye ever sees us, and oh, far greater 
should be our fear of doing wrong in His pre- 

sence, who is our immaculate Judge, than if 
our actions were open to the sight of all men, 
with all the ransomed host who dwell in light. 
If we humbly wait on him, he will instruct us 

in the way in which we should go,—he will 

wash us in the laver of regeneration,—he will 

perfect his own work in us to his own glory, 
and our everlasting peace, We shall learn, 

that though we were perfect in obedience, we 

can claim no merit,—we are only doing our 

duty,—and whether travelling on earth in 

faithful dedication of heart, or rejoicing in 

heaven in the fulness of blessedness, we shall 

have no storehouse of our own good works to 

point to. ‘Not by works of righteousness 

which we have done, but by his mercy he 

saveth us, by the washing of regeneration and 

the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

William Jackson thus ends his account of 
this little journey: ‘‘ We next attended the 
meetings at Third-Haven and Marshy Creek. 
The Yearly Meeting began on Seventh-day, 
and continued until the Fourth of the following 
week ; and although he was feeble and unwell, 
he attended the several sittings thereof, being 
nine in the five days, and the last held seven 
hours. He was enabled to appear for the 
cause and testimony of Truth, both in the 
meetings for worship and discipline ; and like 
the good scribe well instructed in the things of 
the kingdom, had to bring forth out of the 
treasury, things new and old, profitable and 
instructive, being seasoned with the love and 
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virtue of Truth. After the meeting on Fourth- 
day, we went to the house of Joseph Berry, 
where next morning we had a religious oppor- 
tunity in the family, and the day following, a 
meeting in Queen Ann’s forest, from whence 
we went to Joshua Vansant’s. Here he was 
very poorly, having taken some cold ; the next 
day being very warm, he was much spent 
with riding, and said, as he had at several 
times before on this journey, ‘ that he believed 
it would be his last, if he lived to reach home,’ 
which at times he thought seemed unlikely. 
On First-day, the 11th of the Sixth month, he 
had a meeting at Back Creek, among a people 
who behaved with much sobriety, which was 
a satisfactory time, very instructive and open 
for doctrine. That evening reached home, 
having travelled on this journey above two 
hundred and ninety miles.” 

What a school of instruction was this to 
William Jackson! To see this father in the 
Truth, labouring diligently, even as it were to 
the very going down of the sun. Asking no 
respite from toil,—thinking it no hardship to 
dedicate even the trembling service of age to 
his blessed Redeemer. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_———— 
For‘ The Friend.” 


SLAVERY MATTERS, 


We think it right to record from time to 
time, those facts which show the dark conse- 
quences of making human beings goods and 
chattels, and treating them as if they possess- 
ed none of the lineaments or rights of huma- 
nity. The subjoined is taken from one of the 
city papers. 

“ Discharge of some of the Christiana 
Prisoners.— Arrest and Escape.—Yesterday, 
nine of the coloured prisoners charged with 
treason against the United States, alleged to 
have grown out of the Christiana riot, were 
discharged from the custody of the keeper of 
the Lancaster county prison. They had pre- 
viously been delivered by the United States 
District Attorney to the authorities of the 
above county, and, there being no evidence 
against them, they were liberated from con- 
finement. ‘They had been in prison since the 
middle of last September, a period of nearly 
four months, and came out of jail penniless 
and in a miserable condition. They were 
compelled to find their way back to their fami- 
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According to this statement nine coloured 
persons imprisoned four months, without any 
evidence that they had committed any crime, 
and after the hardships and ignominy of being 
incarcerated as criminals one-third of a year, 
they are turned off penniless in a miserable 
condition, to get as they can their bread and 
clothing to keep themselves from starvation, 
at a season when there is little or no employ- 
ment to be obtained. These are parts of the 
fruits of the fugitive law ; and then one of these 
poor persecuted creatures, who may have as 
good a right to liberty as Henry H. Kline, is 
immediately seized by him, under the pretext 
of being a slave. Why should they drive so 
rapidly to Penningtonville if they had a just 
right tothe man? We hope that He who will 
be the defender of the oppressed, has enabled 
the poor man to free himself of his shackles, 
and to reach a place of comfort and safety out 
of the way of the merciless slave dealer and 
kidnapper. 

“ Lynch Law.—A man named Atkins, was 
arrested at Louisville, the other day, charged 
with giving passes to slaves. He was imme- 
diately seized by a mob, stripped, and given 
from two to three hundrad lashes on the bare 
back, and then started down the river ona 
steamboat.” 

Men whose chief property consists in the 
number of men, women and children, of whom 
they claim to be owners, have a peculiar sen- 
sitiveness arising, we apprehend, from being 
conscious of the invalidity of their title, and 
the fear of losing from their grasp those whom 
God has made for his glory equally with them- 
selves. Hence their suspicion, and the readi- 
ness to charge with design, any against whom 
surmise may let loose report that they are 
enemies of slavery. ‘This man, it seems, was 
arrested, and charged, (and so were the above 
nine men we have spoken of,) but not tried 
for or convicted of what they charged him, 
yet they take him as a convicted criminal, 
strip him and cut his flesh in a barbarous 
manner with several hundred lashes, All this 
arises from slaveholding, and the cruel feelings 
it engenders. 

** Colonization at the South.—The Alabama 
State Colonization Society was formed at 
Montgomery, on the 13th inst. J. J. Ormond 
was elected President, with twelve Vice Presi- 
dents, and A. A. Lipscomb, Corresponding 
Secretary. ‘The object of the society was de- 
clared to be to promote the emigration of free 


lies, several miles distant from the place of| persons of colour from that State to Liberia. 


discharge, on foot. One of the discharged 
prisoners was immediately taken into custody 
by officer Henry H. Kline, of this city, under 
the allegation that he was the slave of an el- 
derly man from Virginia. The claimant and 
the officer procured a carriage during the same 
night, and rapidly drove to Penningtonville. 
There they rested ata tavern. ll the parties 
sought repose, except the alleged fugitive, who 
kept wide awake for a convenient opportunity 
for escape; which he successfully effected ; 
taking with him, no doubt reluctantly, the pair 
of handcuffs which confined his arms, and of 
which he could not divest himself. Up to last 
evening no trace has been discovered of the 


The constitution provides for auxiliary socie- 
ties within the State, and for the appointment 
in conjunction wijh other colonization societies 
in the south-western States, of a joint coloniza- 
tion board, to be located in New Orleans.” 
Some entertain the opinion that colonization 
societies are designed to remove freed coloured 
people out of the slave States, in order that the 
slaves may not be unsettled by them, and in- 
duced to seek their freedom; and thus their 
masters may rest more securely in the posses- 
sion of their, so called, goods and chattels. 
This perhaps may be the motive with some to 
join them, but be that as it may, when slave- 
holders who become convinced of the unright- 


whereabouts of the alleged fugitive.” Ledger. | eousness of the system, know that there is a 
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society which will provide a conveyance for 


them to a land where they can live unmolested, 
it may induce them to yield to these convic- 
tions in setting their slaves free. The more 
frequently these instances occur, the more the 
iniquity may be made manifest, and remorse 
be permitted to loosen the bands of the op- 
pressed, and let him go free, and thereby the 
dreadful system be shaken to the foundation, 
and finally uprooted. 

We have not examined the work from which 
the following is said to be derived, but should 
it be correct, and in the lapse of time a chan- 
nel be opened for trade and intercourse between 
these natives and the American coloured peo- 
ple and their descendants in Liberia, civiliza- 
tion, and the benign and expanding principles 
and spirit of Christianity may be mutually 
spread by them, and be one means by which 
“the knowledge of the glory of the Lord” 
may be made to “cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

“ The Interior of Africa.—A writer in the 
Westminster Review, gives an interesting de- 
scription of the interior of that country. He 
says a state of civilization exists among some 
of the tribes, such as has not been suspected 
hitherto by those who have judged only from 
such accounts as have been given of the tribes 
with which travellers have come in contact. 
They cannot be regarded as savages, having 
organized townships, fixed habitations, with 
regular defences about their cities, engaging 
in agriculture, and the manufacture of cotton 
cloths for clothing, which they ornament with 
handsome dyes of native production, and ex- 
hibit handicraft in their conversion of iron and 
precious metals into articles of use and orna- 
ment. The merchants entrust their goods to 
the care of native traders, in various parts of 
the country, stored in huts, without protection, 
yet preserved in entire safety, acts of robbery“ 
being very rare. Native traders are held in 
high respect, especially if wealthy, and in 
some cases whole tribes engage in the business 
of itinerant traders, no impediment being offer- 


ed to them even among nations where a state 


of war exists.” 
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Company, Visiting, &. 


Spend not too much time in company and 
discourse, unless business oblige you to do so. 
The company of the unspiritual, especially if 
they be men of wit and an engaging temper, 
carries commonly an infection with it; and 
their discourse breathes a secret and insinua- 
ting poison, that every one has not strong 
enough antidote within him to resist. And 
though the company we associate ourselves 
with be good, yet we are to remember the old 
saying, “ Amici sunt fures temporis,” “ friends 
are frequently the thieves that rob us of our 
time ;” the commodity that of all others we 
are to be parsimonious of, seeing we can never 
retrieve its loss. To visit friends is ofien a 
great duty; but it is frequently to the hurt 
both of visiters and visited, that these are 
made ; for as much time is commonly spent 
this way to no purpose, so the discourses that 
are the entertainment of most companies are 
often vain, if not worse ; for it is too customary 
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at such times to give way to vain and foolish 
talking and jesting, or to censorious reflections 
upon other persons. There is an innocent 
freedom in discourse, which is allowable and 
pleasant; but alas, how soon doth this degen- 
erate, if great care be not taken to keep our 
minds in a right poise ; but let it be remem- 
bered that Christ has forewarned us, that we|decree the entire extinction of slavery in its 
must give an account of every idle word, as| possession, as also more stringent measures 
well as unwarrantable action, in the day of|for suppressing the traffic gradually on the 
judgment. As therefore we are to avoid mo-| coast of Africa.—Commonwealth. 

roseness on the one hand; so are we to take 
care that we tire not our friends by too fre- 
quent or too long visits. There are some 
such friends, indeed, to be found in the world, 
though very rare, who, the more they are to- 
gether, do the more love and profit one an- 
other. But remember also that ye may be 
guilty of misspending your time in unprofitable 
musings, as well as in vain discourse. To 
what little purpose at length will the mathe- 
matician find he has studied, in order to ad- 
just and determine the proportion of points, 
lines, sides and angles, if he neglect the pro- 
portions of piety and virtue. What will it 
avail the astronomer to see the planets through 
a tube, if he fall short of that happy world at 
last, that is above all these. And what ad- 
vantage has any man, by being able to speak 
all the languages in the world, while he praises 
God in none of them? Nay, I say further, 
that a man may even misspend his time in the 
[seeming] worship of God circumstantially 
considered. For though we worship God (so 
to speak), yet what advantage can we reap by 
it, if we do so hypocritically or customarily, 
and merely for the fashion, or irreverently, or 
dull and heartlessly? Nay, we may lose our 
labour this way also, when by this we thrust 
out immediate, incumbent and necessary du- 
ties ; or when we neglect the performance of 
this till we be altogther unfit for it, offering 
thus to the Lord a corrupt thing, while we ' ; : 
have a male in our flock, Solomon advises} We have received from a Friend at a dis- 
us, not to labour to be rich; but he immediate- | tance, a communication containing some stric- 
ly subjoins, cease from thy own wisdom, |tures on a portion of the article in the 14th 
Whereby he insinuates, that a man must he panetae of our journal, under the head of 
mortified to his carnal and worldly ratiocina- | “ Slavery Items. We should regret if any- 
tions, and taught by the Spirit of God, to know | thing in our columns should give just cause 
the true value of things, before he can possibly | for offence to any, but we think we are safe 
learn this lesson from Him; but a greater |in saying, that the article alluded to, contains 
than Solomon saith, “ What is a man profited | neither “cant” nor “ obloquy,” and that it 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own | must require a very lively imagination to dis- 
soul 1 or what can a man give in exchange for | cover from anything said in it, that its author 
his soul ?’—From the papers of R. Fleming.|\ thought he had “condemned slavery rather 
too plainly” in one part of his observations, 
and therefore “ it was necessary to do homage 
to the system,” in another part. That some 
of the lecturers on Abolition do the cause 
much more harm than good, and would be 
more profitably employed if their attention 
was confined nearer home, we have had am- 
ple evidence to remove all doubt. It has be- 
come a hobby with a certain class of politicians 
and ‘social reformers” who “ make a great 
noise where slavery does not exist,” and 
whose avowed principles and conduct, must, 
we should think, convince every unprejudiced 
mind, that ** popularity as speakers, or as the 
peculiar friends of the oppressed, is their mo- 
tive rather than a true love for the slave, and 
a religious concern to discharge their duty in 


to the water. By this means they will soon 
be entirely destroyed. 
Abolition of Slavery in Portugal.—Ad- 


vices from Lisbon state that the Portuguese 
Government was, in reality, preparing to 
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We are sorry to learn from the Friend who 
has so long furnished our journal with a 
monthly review of the weather, that it is no 
longer to be benefited by his care and labour 
in that respect. His periodical communica- 
tions will be much missed by our readers ; 
and as he has announced his intention to de- 
cline continuing them, rather summarily, 
and very unexpectedly to us, we venture to 
put the query to him whether he has given the 
subject the consideration it deserves, with re- 
ference to the loss we shall sustain should 
there be no reliable table of weather published 
in ** The Friend,” to which its readers can at 
any time refer? Should his decision however 
be final, we doubt not that our readers, as 
well as ourselves would feel indebted to any 
other Friend who would be willing to give the 
time and attention necessary to compile an 
accurate record of the variations in the tem- 
perature and hygrometrical condition of the 
atmosphere, with such variety of remark as 
the topic is calculated to call forth. 





a 


When thou hast conceived a dislike of any 
person, his ways or actions, or dost ill resent 
his carriage towards thee ; take heed thou do 
not take any secret pleasure in the foresight 
of evil coming upon him; or in hearing or ub- 
serving any such folly of his as tends to his 
reproach or notable damage.—Corbit. 


a 


Death of Roaches.—A correspondent of the 
New York Express gives the following recipe 
for the destruction of cockroaches. Place a 
basin of strong suds, sweetened with molasses, 
on the floor every night, with a wet cloth on 
the floor, the edge on the basin, for easy access 


eradicating slavery, by convincing the slave. 
holder of the sinfulness of the system.” 





Our paper to-day contains the Annual Re- 
port of the Association of Friends for the In- 
struction of Poor Children. This is a chari- 
table institution that has long existed among 
us. It was the result of a religious concern 
for the proper education of the poor, and was 
organized by Thomas Scattergood and other 
benevolent Friends, in 1807. Its labours for 
a number of years were confined to white 
children; but in 1818, public provision being 
made for the instruction of this class, the 
schools of the Association were for a time sus- 
pended. Its members, however, feeling con- 
cerned for the neglected condition of the col- 
oured population, in 1822 opened a school for 
coloured boys. Ten years afterwards this 
was removed to a building which the Associa- 
tion had erected on Wager street. In 1835, 
a school for coloured infants was also opened 
in the same building. Three years afterwards 
the Boys’ school was discontinued, and one 
for Girls established in the place of it. Since 
that period both schools have been continued, 
and have been steadily increasing in useful- 
ness, They are situated in a part of the city 
where there are no others of a similar charac- 
ter. There are two teachers in each of them; 
and great care is taken to render the schools 
as efficient as possible. The most useful 
branches of education are taught, including 
sewing in the girls’ room. These schools are 
undoubtedly exercising a very beneficial influ- 
ence upon a class of children that have here- 
tofore been much neglected. 

We have directed the attention of our read- 
ers to this benevolent association, because on 
account of ils increased expenses, and the 
unproductiveness of a portion of its property, 
it is now greatly in need of additional funds, 
Those Friends who have heretofore kindly 
assisted the Association, will be invited to in- 
crease their subscriptions ; and others who are 
interested in our coloured population, and de- 
sire to afford it substantial aid, would do well 
to contribute according to their ability to the 
support of these schools, 





SOUP HOUSE. 


The Society for Supplying the Poor with 
Soup, have opened their House, No. 16 Green 
street, running from Spruce to Pine street, 
above Fourth, and are daily delivering soup to 
the suffering poor. The severity of the season 
and the suspension of many of the usual em- 
ployments, have occasioned a large demand 
both for soup and bread, the latter being given 
out twice a week ; and the funds of the society 
are low. Donations in money will be grate- 
fully received by Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 
South Fourth street; or Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Arch street; and meat, flour, vegetables, 
&c., at the House. 











Diep, at Greenwich, N. J., on the 2nd inst., of pul- 
monary consumption, Anne G., wife of Clarkson 
Sheppard, in the 39th year of her age. 
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